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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
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Census Shows Many 


Population Changes 


Preliminary Returns Indicate Shift 
Away From Many Large 
Urban Centers 


RATE OF GROWTH SLACKENS 


Present Trends Forecast Stationary 
Population for United States 
After Few Decades 


Several months have elapsed since the 
army of census takers completed their 
nation-wide door-to-door canvass of the 
United States. Well over 100,000 men and 
women were engaged in this task of obtain- 
ing vital information from the inhabit- 
ants of this country. Since the completion 
of the actual enumeration, the Census 
Bureau in Washington, the largest statistical 
body in the world, has been tabulating, 
classifying, and otherwise organizing the in- 
formation from the millions of sheets that 
have been sent in. To the regular or perma- 
nent force of 700 employees of the Census 
Bureau, some 7.500 workers have 
added to complete the work of compiling 
and publishing the census returns. 

It will be many months before all the 
figures of the census are compiled and 
made public. But since the early part of 
June the Census Bureau has been issuing 
reports of a preliminary nature on popula- 
tion trends in a number of American cities. 
Already returns have been published on 
237 cities of 25,000 population or more 
and on four of the less populous states— 
Delaware, Maine, Nevada, and New Hamp- 
shire. On the basis of these preliminary 
reports, it is possible to determine certain 
trends which are likely to prove general 
when the complete returns are made pub- 
lic. 


been 


Two Important Facts 


From the scattered returns of the census 
of 1940, two important facts stand out. 
1. The population of the United States is 
increasing much less rapidly than it has 
increased in the past. It is still increasing, 
to be sure, but the rate of growth is much 
smaller than it has been throughout our 
entire history. 2. The trend toward the 
concentration of population in the large 
cities has stopped. Many of our large cities 
actually showed a decline in population be- 
tween 1930 and 1940; others are practically 
standing still; still others are growing much 
less rapidly than formerly. 

Now these trends, if borne out by the 
complete census returns, will have a pro- 
found effect upon the future of the United 
States. They may have as vital an effect 
as anything that has happened in recent 
decades. They are likely to produce deep- 
seated changes in all phases of our national 
life—changes of an economic, political, and 
social nature. They will raise issues the 
like of which the nation has never known 
and will present a challenge to the citi- 
zens such as to call for bold and courageous 
statesmanship. 

It is a rather startling fact that of the 
12 largest American cities, six actually have 
smaller populations in 1940 than in 1930. 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, and San Francisco today have 
fewer inhabitants than a decade ago. 
Among the other six, certain ones made 
substantial gains, such as New York City, 
which grew from 6,930,446 in 1930 to 
7,380,259 today, but others registered only 
a slight increase. Chicago, for example, 
showed an increase of only 8,000. As one 
goes down the list below the first 12, one 


(Concluded on page 6) 


ARMY OF OCCUPATION 
German troops march down the Avenue des Champs Elysees, with the Arc de Triomphe in the background. 








Friendships Which Endure 
By WALTER E. MYER 


The wise man judges his friends, not by their highest or lowest points but by their 
average levels of conduct. If one expects his associates to live up to their best moments 
every hour of every day, he will meet with disappointments every time he turns around. 
On the other hand, one who forsakes a comrade because of an occasional unworthy act 
will soon find that he hasn’t a friend in the world. There are traces of nobility in all 
of us, yet each of us sinks at times to the petty and ignoble. That is true of you; it is 
true of your friends. Among the people whom you know, you will find no one who meets 
your reasonable expectations on every occasion. You will find a number who, by and 
large and in the long run, suit you very well. As they go along one day after another, 
you will find them honorable and likeable. They are naturally the ones to whom you 
will turn for companionship. 

But someday one of these friends will slip. 
approve. He will descend to something foolish or unworthy; at least so it will seem to 
you. This will constitute a crisis in the relationship. If you are shortsighted, you may 
act as if this slip, this deviation from his usual course, represented his true character. 
You will cut him cold. That is what many people do. They are faulty in vision. They 
act as if the present moment were all eternity. If a friend disappoints them at this 
moment, they forget the long past; the days and years of true friendship and affection. 
They are unmindful of the future and of what it may mean to them and their friends. 
They do not like the immediate act, so they sever the ties of friendship. 

The wise man and the true friend looks backward and forward. “I do not like what 
my friend has done,” he says. “If he were at all times as he is today, I would not enjoy 
my association with him. But he has not always been like this. He had qualities that 
I liked yesterday and last year and the year before. He still has those qualities. He will 
have them tomorrow and next year and the year after that. No man’s whole character 
and personality are revealed in a single act or in a single day. Each personality is very 
complex. If I am really to know my friend, I must see him as he is day after day and 
year after year. As I look at him in that way, I find him acceptable. His average 
performance is good. Hence I will stand by him. I will preserve the friendship, not 
because I endorse his every act, not because he is one hundred per cent worthy, but 
because, on the whole, I find him a suitable companion.” By such reasonable judgments 
alone can we travel the highway of life, sustained along the way by friendships 
which endure. 


He will do something that you do not 


Nazis Claim Wealth 
Of Conquered Lands 


Resources of Vast Territory Un- 
der Control Bolster German 
Military Machine 


ORGANIZING FOR LONG WAR 


Reich Prepares for Protracted Struggle 
if Attack Against Great Britain 
Fails or Is Postponed 


The German invasion of Britain, widely 
predicted to begin the week end of August 
3, again failed to come off. That week 
end, the 26th anniversary of Britain’s 
entrance into the World War, there was 
every indication of an impending assault. 
Nazi troops, massed for a depth of 100 
miles in northwestern France, had been 
drawing close to the channel ports. 
Barges and transports had been stocked 
with artillery. Normal railway traffic in 
Germany and the occupied part of France 
had been partially suspended to allow the 
unhindered movement of supplies to the 
German forces. Above all, aerial attacks 
against British harbors and industrial cen- 
ters and submarine raids against channel 
shipping had been sharply intensified. Yet, 
all these evident preparations failed to 
produce the much-announced and _long- 
expected assault. 

As we went to press, the Nazi perform- 
ance that had been staged weekly since the 
fall of France was being repeated. Once 
again the British nation was being warned 
that this was “Hitler’s last appeal to rea- 
son.” The Berlin propaganda bureau was 
pointing out that with the approaching 
August high tides, the channel weather 
would favor a sea-borne attack against the 
British Isles. It was being hinted, with dark 
foreboding, that German forces in Nor- 
way were in complete readiness for what- 
ever orders might be issued by the Berlin 
high command. Finally, diplomatic circles 
in German-held Oslo claimed to have been 
informed that the week end of August 10 
would see the start of the “final battle” 
that is to establish German supremacy 
throughout Europe. 


Preparing the Ground 


Whether this date passes, as so many 
others have passed, without bringing the 
ultimate showdown between the two war- 
ring powers will be known before this 
paper reaches its readers. In the mean- 
time, speculation continues to be heard 
from all sides over the reasons for the 
delay of the projected offensive. Why the 
German invasion has again and again been 
postponed, in the face of repeated warn- 
ings that it was about to be launched, is 
not altogether clear. In some quarters it 
is suggested that throughout these tense 
weeks the Nazi high command never had 
any serious intention of launching the 
attack. The extensive preparations and 
the verbal threats that issued daily from 
the Nazi press, it is stated, were in the 
nature of a “psychological offensive,” to 
scare and bully the British into making a 
peace with Hitler on the latter’s terms. In 
proof of this, it is pointed out that news 
of the military preparations was purposely 
permitted to “leak out” of the French 
press, which is under the strictest military 
censorship. 

That the psychological offensive may 
have played a part in Hitler’s decision to 
postpone the invasion is plausible enough. 
But perhaps the underlying reason for the 
postponement has been the necessity for 
consolidating his gains, preparing the lands 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

















THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY 


PEASE IN NEWARK EVENING NEWS 














What the Magasines Say 














AR-TORN Europe can feed herself, 

but she will have to tighten her belt 
and go on a less nourishing diet than she 
is accustomed to. This is John D. Black’s 
answer to the question “Can Europe Feed 
Herself,” in the August issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Because so many able-bodied workers 
have been diverted from food production 
to armies and arms industries, and because 
farm machinery has lain idle for want of 
gasoline and horses, there is little doubt 
that food will be scarce this winter on the 
mainland or Europe. The U. S. Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations has compiled 
statistics on present European food produc- 
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than 


complete and accurate 
usual, of course—and compared them with 


tion—less 


the data on normal production, imports, 
and consumption of different foods and 
needs. 

Interpreting these figures, Mr. Black 
finds that the British Isles will continue to 
purchase most of its food from abroad, 
unless Germany is able effectively to block- 
ade the islands. In that case, England 
will have to pull up its belt several notches 
and strive for much greater self-sufficiency. 

Germany, it seems, will be able to 
achieve much of the self-sufficiency of 
which it has been boasting—but not until 
next year, at least. In the meantime, the 
British blockade of Europe will work hard- 
ship on a great number of people, especially 
in the war-stricken areas, where there is a 
lack of organization to procure and dis- 
tribute food. Conquered Denmark and 
Norway, hard-pressed Sweden, and the in- 
timidated Balkans will bring nearly ade- 
quate supplies of wheat and dairy products 
to Germany; but the reserves are not be- 
lieved to be very large. Germany may 
keep its head above water by slaughtering 
livestock freely, saving stock feed, of which 
it has little. Even then it will be a close 
squeeze, Black points out, and there will 
be a large deficiency of fats and vegetable 
oils, with probable ill effects on the general 
health. 

The noncombatant countries, including 
the United States, are producing enough 
food to make up for the deficiencies in 
England and on the continent. If it is to 
participate in the world trade, however, 
the United States must find some way of 
getting around the “barter” economy that 
is even now confronting us. 


* * * 


Two important domestic problems have 
been sprayed over the air waves and spread 
through papers and magazines for the past 
several years—but to most of us they are 
still problems whose answers are far from 
clear. The problems are: when and where 
are American youth going to get jobs, and 
how can we prevent our living standard 


from falling, especially while we prepare 
our national defense? 

One answer will suffice for both ques- 
tions, according to two articles in the 
August issue of Harper’s Magazine. Both 
Roy Helton, who writes of the plight of 
most of the Americans born in 1921, and 
C. Hartley Grattan, who examines our 
living standard, point out that we must 
expand our service industries. We must 
hire more people to do things for others. 
instead of trying to employ everyone in 
making things for others. 

That we need “recovery” of a_ sort, 
Helton does not deny; but he notes that 
even in 1929’s boom times there was con- 
siderable unemployment. He blames our 
present predicament on two facts—two 
facts which we will not admit because we 
are “against” them. They are: (1) labor- 
saving machinery actually does save labor; 
(2) durable goods really are durable. Until 
we admit that our industry and agriculture 
can easily supply our needs without further 
expansion, we will never tackle the prob- 
lem of putting our unemployed and youth 
and unnecessary farmers to work in the 
service industries. 

Grattan concludes, similarly, that the 
standard of living goes up or down, but 
never stands still; and that if we are to 
keep ours on the upward swing, we must 
put the unemployed to work—teaching, 
governing, painting, studying, composing, 
doing research, running libraries, leading 
recreation, and in hundreds of other service 
jobs. 

~ a * 

“Can you vote?” asks Traverse Clement 
in the August issue of Common Sense. 
Even if you are 21 and a citizen, you can 
vote only under certain conditions. Clement 
believes thai, because of our two-party 
convention system, millions may be voting 
for “a candidate or candidates whom we 
wouldn’t think of electing to the position 
of dogcatcher were it not for the ballyhoo 
and buildup subsequent to capturing an 
old party nomination.” 

While minority political parties can usu- 
ally express themselves from the soapbox, 
they are very often denied expression 


NO OTHER CHOICE ? 








through the ballot box. A new independent 
party starting now would be barred from 
the ballot in at least one-third of our 48 
states, Clement says. He cites the impor- 
tant states of Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
California, Maryland, West Virginia, and 
Oklahoma, where early filing dates are 
already past. Florida has no practical 
machinery to permit a third party on the 
ballot. Other states—California, Ohio, 
Illinois, Nevada, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Indiana, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Rhode Island—all have technical 
requirements which virtually deny the bal- 
lot to any but the two major parties. 


Vital Issues of American Foreign 


ed Analyzed in F.P.A. Pamphlet 


T a time like the present, when the 

United States is confronted by deci- 
sions as vital as any it has ever had to 
make, it would be well for every American 
citizen to read the latest World Affairs 
Pamphlet—“America’s Choice Today.” The 
pamphlet is published by the Foreign Policy 
Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City, and sells for 25 cents. It was written 
by William T. Stone with the aid of the 
research staff of the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation—all recognized authorities on inter- 
national relations. It is, as the subtitle 
declares, “an attempt to clarify American 
foreign policy” and is as realistic a state- 
ment of the many vital and complex issues 
confronting the United States as has yet 
appeared. 

At the outset, Mr. Stone and his associ- 
ates recognize that events have forced action 
upon the American people and that they 
must decide upon the policies which they 
will adopt. The authors also recognize that 
“no course now open to us is without risks.” 
Whether the Nazis are successful in forcing 
the British to surrender and in dominating 
Europe, or whether the British are eventu- 
ally able to win the war, the United States 
will be directly and vitally affected and will 
be no longer able to handle its own domes- 
tic problems or its foreign relations as they 
have been handled in the past. For the 
most part, however, the pamphlet deals 
with the problems which will confront the 
United States in the event of a Nazi 
victory. 


If Germany Wins 


wins the war, the authors 
a Europa 


If Germany 
tell us, Hitler would establish 
Germanica; that is, a continent dominated 
by the Nazis. There would be no such 
thing 2s the small independent nation. Even 
if England and France were allowed to 
maintain the fiction of independence, they 
would be, second-rate powers, “coordinated 
with Germany in the sense that their polit- 
ical and economic structure would have to 
meet with the approval of the Reich.” In 
other words, if the Nazis win the war, “‘the 
United States is likely to face a situation in 
which the entire European continent will 
have been forced to reject capitalism and 
democracy, and accept totalitarian con- 
cepts.” The Nazis envision the day of vast 
continental areas, each dominated by one 
power—“Germany in Europe, Japan in 
Asia, and the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere,’ Russia might be allowed to 
“cooperate” with Germany and Italy, 
dominated by them. 

But could not the United States, with its 
powerful economic and industrial resources 
compete successfully with a German-dom- 
inated Europe? The authors of the pam- 
phlet do not believe so. “No single nation 
operating under the traditional rules of 
laissez-faire economy could expect to com- 
pete on equal terms with an organized 
entity as powerful as Europa Germanica,” 
they declare. As to the probable effects 
of a Nazi victory upon the United States, 
they make this analysis: 

“We have frequently boasted in the past 
of our great productive capacity, our vast 
untapped resources, our inventive genius, 
and our ability to produce wealth. We 
have compared our industrial output with 
that of other nations, and have been proud 
of our superior—and cheaper—automobiles, 
radios, tractors, sewing machines, and a 
score of other mass-production products. 
Compared with England, France, Germany, 
Japan, or Russia, our resources and produc- 
tive capacity have been superior in many 
important branches of industry. But com- 
pared with a unit as large and wealthy as 
Europe, we are likely to discover that the 
United States is no longer in undisputed 
possession of ‘first place.’ A Europe of 
400,000,000 people organized under a con- 
trolled economy would be superior to the 
United States in its capacity to produce 
ships, airplanes, and armaments—at least 
for the present—even if not automobiles 
and radios. We would be dealing not with 
26 separate competing economies, blocked 
off by tariff walls and exchange controls, 
but with a continent, probably united under 


or be 





a single customs union and geared to a 
competent industrial machine.” 

The problem of defending the Western 
Hemisphere against Nazi economic and 
political pressure presents almost insuper- 
able difficulties. The nations are particu- 
larly vulnerable from the economic stand- 
point. They must depend upon Europe for 
markets for many of their surplus products. 
The United States and Latin America are 
not economically complementary. Under 
normal circumstances, the Latin-American 
nations find a market for only a third of 
their export trade in the United States. 
Europe takes about half of it. If the United 
States were to form a solid economic bloc 
in the Western Hemisphere, the cost would 
be over a billion dollars a year. Based on 
1938 figures, the United States would have 
to buy “about 10,000,000 more bags of 
coffee, 700,000 tons of meat, at least 5,600,- 
000 bags of sugar, 200,000 tons of wool, 
1,500,000 bales of cotton, 200,000 tons of 
hides and skins, 1,950,000 tons of wheat, 
2,737,000 tons of corn, and 900,000 tons 
of nitrates, as well as large quantities of 
other products, such as copper and petro- 
leum—all in addition to normal imports 
and domestic supplies.” 

The only hope of competing successfully 
with a German-dominated Europe lies in 
a united front among the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. The authors suggest 
a marketing board which would control the 
foreign trade of the nations of the hemi- 
sphere. Only by bold action of this kind 

















IF THERE IS DOUBT ABOUT THE WAY THE WIND 
IS BLOWING 


JENSEN IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


could the American nations hope to carry 
on trade equitably with the postwar Ger- 
many. 

The authors end their excellent discus- 
sion of the problems confronting the United 
States on a challenging note. ‘We cannot 
find security in armaments alone,” they 
declare, “because the things we are trying 
to defend are threatened by dynamic polit- 
ical and economic forces which are beyond 
the range of guns. The nature of these 
forces, which are operating in the Western 
Hemisphere as well as in Europe and the 
Far East, has demonstrated that democ- 
racies can hope to survive only if they can 
develop an alternative political and eco- 
nomic program at least as dynamic as that 
of the totalitarian states.” 
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REFUGEES CROWD THE ROADWAYS 
During recent weeks confusion has been rife in France as refugees have sought to return to the homes which they left so hastily 
in the face of Germany’s advancing army. 


Conquered Lands of Europe 


(Concluded from page 1) 


he has already conquered to contribute 
their resources to the battle that alone 
stands between Hitler and undisputed mas- 
tery of the continent. Since the start of 
the war, just over 11 months ago, the Nazi 
forces have brought seven countries under 
their sway: Poland, Denmark, Norway, 
Luxembourg, Holland, Belgium, and France. 
None of them offered prolonged resistance. 
But Britain may prove a much tougher 
nut to crack. 


Blow for Blow 

During the past six weeks of almost con- 
tinuous aerial skirmishes, the Royal Air 
Force has been tirelessly returning blow 
for blow. The resistance offered so far by 
the British and their apparent determina- 
tion to fight it out to the end must have 
given Hitler considerable pause. In the 
nature of things, he is bound to consider 
the possibility that an invasion of Britain 
might turn out a dismal failure. Such a 
defeat would not mean the collapse of the 
Nazi military machine, by any means. No 
matter how substantial the losses, it could 
still retire to the continent. But a setback 
in Britain could entail major consequences 
For one thing, it would destroy the legend 
of Nazi invincibility. It would encourage 
those elements in the occupied regions that 
have not yet given up all hope of regain- 
ing their freedom and that are looking for 
an opportunity to engage in sabotage. 

Most important, the failure of a Nazi 
invasion of Britain would give the war a 
new twist. From then on, it would become 
a war of ‘attrition, with Britain continuing 
to blockade the continent and Germany 
striving to break the blockade until she had 
replenished her weapons for a renewed 
offensive. In the science of siege warfare, 
the Germans are no match for the British, 
who still dominate the seas. 

It is this consideration, perhaps more 
than anything else, that caused the German 
chancellor to withhold his attack upon the 
British Isles. For the delay has enabled 
him not only to make the most careful 
preparations for the offensive itself, but 
ilso to be prepared, in the event of its 
failure, for the prolonged blockade and 
siege war that is bound to follow. Thus 
the weeks that have passed since France’s 
surrender have given the German high 
command time to garner the resources of 
France and the Lowlands, to reinforce its 
iuthority in the conquered regions against 
the possibility of seditious groups, and to 
enable it to face a long siege war. 

The practice of enlisting every subject 
nation into the service of the Nazi war 
machine began, of course, with Poland and 
has involved not only confiscation of ma- 
terial resources and the employment of 
forced labor but also complete control of 
the nation’s political structure. But the 
methods employed by the Nazis to bring 


the resources -.ad the political institutions 
of the occupied regions under their control 
have not been uniform. They have varied 
with each people. In some of the conquered 
countries, the people have been stripped of 
every vestige of self-rule. In_ others, 
where the procedure promised to be more 
effective for the attainment of Berlin’s 
ends, the people have been permitted to 
retain at least the shadow of self-rule. 
Denmark, probably because her govern- 
ment offered no resistance to the German 
invaders, has suffered the least under Nazi 
occupation. The Danish parliament is free 
to function as normally. Danish officials 
continue to staff government bureaus. Ger- 
man Gestapo—secret police—agents have 
not swarmed into Copenhagen’s streets on 
their customary purging missions. Yet even 
the Danes are compelled to submit to 
restrictions and sacrifices imposed by Nazi 
military necessity. The press operates 
under censorship. Rationing has been in- 
troduced by the German authorities, in 
order to make supplies available to the 
Reich. Denmark’s normal foreign trade 
has been suspended and all surpluses are 
10w shipped across the German frontier. 


Poland 

Yet the German occupation of Denmark 
can be regarded as mild and humane by 
comparison with the hardships enforced 
upon Poland. In the part of Poland that 
by the Berlin- Moscow agreement has fallen 
to Germany, the nation’s entire economic 
life has been ruthlessly subordinated to the 
task of sustaining the German armed forces. 
Hundreds of thousands of Poles have been 
evicted from the fertile lands of western 
Poland to make room for Germans who 
emigrated from the Baltic States. The 
evicted Poles, thus deprived of the means 
of livelihood, have been moved into a 
special province, designated as the Govern- 
ment General, where they are enrolled in 
labor camps under military supervision. 
By this scheme, the German government 
has secured an immense labor supply that 
has no choice but to content itself with 
subsistence wages. 

In other ways also, the Germans are 
exploiting conquered Poland in order to 
wage the war against Britain more effec- 
tively. Approximately 2,500,000 farmers 
in areas that were not set aside for Ger- 
man colonization were ordered last spring 
to turn over the greater part of their 
produce to the occupying authorities. The 
sale of grain without the express permis- 
sion of the Nazi food controller was for- 
bidden under severe penalties. And Dr. 
Hans Frank, the governor-general of Po- 
land, received instructions from Berlin to 
reorganize Polish industry and agriculture 
with the primary aim of helping Germany 
remedy her shortage of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. In this connection, all factories 


which failed to contribute 
to the military needs of 
the Reich were ordered 
closed down, while the 
others were enlarged 
and speeded up. To as- 
sure continued output, 
Berlin decreed that 
workers in these key in- 
dustries be provided with 
ample food to assure 
their working capacity. 
Rations for workers in 
other fields, on the other 
hand, were ordered re- 
duced to a bare mini- 
mum. 

Similar measures, 
though none quite so 
severe as those in Po- 
land and none quite so 
rudely imposed, have 
been taken in other oc- 
cupied countries by the 
German authorities. They 
all constitute part of the 
Reich’s effort to mobi- 
lize the entire European 
continent against Brit- 
ain. In the Netherlands, 
in addition to strict food 
rationing, the use of pri- 
vate cars has been com- 
pletely banned and oil 
supplies have been com- 
mandeered by the Ger- 
man authorities for the use of the army. 
Huge food supplies, stored by the Dutch 
for an emergency, were seized by the Ger- 
mans shortly after the Dutch forces cap- 
itulated and were shipped across the fron- 
tier 


France 


In France, the process of expropriating 
supplies has been conducted by the occupy- 
ing authorities with a scheme that gives 
it the appearance of a normal transaction. 
The German forces have been given special 
Reichsmarks, whose value has been arbi- 
trarily fixed by Berlin at the rate of 20 
marks to a franc. These marks are not 
legal currency in Germany proper. If 
offered to a merchant, he can refuse to 
accept them. But they do constitute legal 
currency in all the occupied countries, in- 
cluding that part of France under German 
military control. They must be accepted 
by merchants and tradesmen in the con- 
quered countries. No one knows how many 
of these marks have been issued by the 
German government to the Nazi troops, 
nor have any assurances been given that 


they will be redeemed by the German 
government after the close of the war. 
With these marks. vast sums of which 


have apparently been issued, the German 
troops in occupied France have been able 
to denude shops of their merchandise and 
to buy up large farm supplies for shipment 
to the Reich. Norway and Belgium have 
likewise been flooded with these special 
marks to enforce transactions which are 


essentially nothing more than outright seiz- 
ures of property. 
With typical thoroughness, the Germans 


have not confined their enlistment of the 
continent’s resources to the economic 
sphere. They have been equally alive to 
the necessity for action in the political 
sphere, so as to prevent any rebellious 
movements among their subject peoples. 
The most distressing aspect of these polit- 
ical activities is that they have been 
maneuvered to take full advantage of the 
resentments and disappointments which 
have been made to feel that their difficulties 
are not the result of the German invasion 
but rather of the “corrupt politics” of the 
prewar regime. Under the surveillance of 
Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, the German high 
commissioner, the Dutch press has been 
engaged in a campaign of vilification 
against Queen Wilhelmina and the former 
democratic government. The Queen, it is 
charged, deserted her people at its hour 
of greatest need, carting away the nation’s 
gold supply for her own use. And the 
British, upon whom the Queen relied for 
help, selfishly refused to send the Dutch 
more than a few outmoded planes. Such 
charges, repeated again and again, are 
bound to influence the sentiments of the 
Dutch nation. And the campaign, accord- 
ing to press accounts, has been successful. 
Many inhabitants of the Netherlands, pre- 
vented from learning all the facts, are 
now bitter toward their Queen and the 
prewar regime. 


German Technique 


In France the same objective is being 
achieved by a somewhat different, but even 
more effective, technique. Realizing that 
the military disaster would bring to the 
surface the ugly divisions of opinion that 
have always been latent in France’s polit- 
ical life, the Nazis have permitted the 
French to organize a new government in 
those parts of the country not occupied 
by German troops. The degree of in- 
dependence granted to this regime, under 
Marshal Pétain, is a matter of dispute. 
And it is certainly far too early to deter- 
mine what form it will ultimately take. 
But the Germans have permitted it suffi- 
cient latitude to allow for internal bicker- 
ing. Thus France presents the spectacle 
of politicians heaping blame upon one an- 
other, searching about for scapegoats, and 
exacting personal revenge. Encouraged by 
the Germans, the French are turning their 
backs upon the democratic way of life and 
wiping out all traces of the liberal third 
republic. This is precisely what the Ger- 
mans intended, for with a fascist regime 
in power, it is unlikely that France will 
give Germany much trouble while the 
struggle with Britain goes on. 

German methods, it should be added, 
have not been entirely ruthless. In many 
ways, the Nazis have sought to impress 
the conquered nations with their correct 
behavior and with their desire to be help- 
ful. German troops in most of the oc- 
cupied regions are extremely well disci- 
plined. They are courteous ard affable in 
their relations with civilians. The Nazi 
high command, after secretly carting away 
great stores from France, has subsequently 
sent its relief organizations to distribute 
rations to those in need. 





BACK TO “‘NORMAL” 
Battered cities and towns in France and other conquered countries are trying to patch up the damage and 


pick up the threads of life again. 
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THE DEMOCRATS SELECT A NEW PARTY CHAIRMAN 


As President Roosevelt called various members of the Democratic National 
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DOMESTIC 


Defense Billions 

Congress may appropriate more than 20 
billion dollars this year—the largest sum ever 
dispensed by a U. S. Congress in peace- 
time, and more than double the amount pro- 
vided during the last fiscal year. This esti- 
mate, made by the Budget Bureau, includes 
money already appropriated and also expend- 
itures which Congress has authorized, but 
for which it has not yet supplied funds. Na- 
tional defense projects account for more 
than half of the 20 billion dollars. 

The latest addition to the nation’s expense 
column is an appropriation bill already passed 
by the House of Representatives, now being 
discussed in the Senate. This bill would 
provide nearly five billion dollars for the army 
and navy. It would also eliminate the limit 
on profits to be made on defense contracts. 
Production of military supplies has been held 
up because businessmen feared profit limita- 
tion (Vinson-Trammell Act) would not assure 
them enough money to pay for expanding their 
plants. Congress hopes to eliminate this 
“bottleneck” by abolishing the profit limit, 
drawing up a plan which will help business- 
men pay for new plants in five years, and 
passing an “excess profits” tax to prevent 
profiteering. 

The bill also would repeal the President's 
power to commandeer and operate any plant 
which was not supplying naval needs in a 
manner satisfactory to the secretary of the 
navy. This power was given the President 
in a bill passed several weeks ago, but the pro- 
vision was not discovered by Congress until 
after the bill had been passed and signed by 
the President. 

The President’s advisory council for defense 
announced several weeks ago that nearly two 
billion dollars’ worth of defense contracts had 
been “cleared” by them. It appears now that 
some of these contracts were let many weeks 
ago, and that some have not been let at all. 
Before taking the contracts, businessmen 
want assurance that no present or future legis- 
lation will prevent their paying for plant 
expansion necessary to fill the orders. 


The greatest maneuvers the nation has ever 
seen in time of peace are in progress today. 
The army has concentrated 310,000 men in 
five great camps. One-half of these troops 
are regulars, and the others are National 
Guardsmen and reserve officers ordered to 
active duty for three weeks instead of the 
usual two. 

The troops 




















will be inspected and their work 


observed by officers from the new general 
headquarters recently established at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. This general head- 


quarters will function like the one which in 
1917 and 1918 directed the field operations 
of our armies in France. In time of peace. 


Committee to his office for the pur- 


chairman to succeed James A. Farley whose resignation becomes effective August 
nn, veteran New York politician, received the appointment. 


h Left to right (froni row): Post- 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, and Mr. Flynn. Back row: William 
and Dovid E. 

of Connecticut. 
however, it will be concerned chiefly with 


training, troop movements within the United 
States, and the unification of our widely 
separated military forces. Brigadier General 
Lesley J. McNair, who gave up direction of 
the general staff school at Leavenworth to 
take charge of the new headquarters, ex,ecis 
to be kept busy during this period. “I'll have 
my office in an airplane most of the time,” 
he said the other day. 

War clouds in the west and in the east are 
adding to the with which the 
maneuvers are being taken. While truck 
columns churn the dust, while guns roll and 
tanks clatter in the maneuver areas, law- 
makers on Capitol Hill are going over two 
important defense measures. 

The Burke-Wadsworth bill came out of the 
Senate committee with registration age limits 
changed from 18-64 to 21-31. It has met 
with strong opposition, but conscription ad- 
vocates have been cheered by the President’s 
statement, ‘I am in favor of a selective train- 
ing bill, and I consider it essential to adequate 
national defense.” The fate of the draft bill 
in Congress during the next few weeks may 
well depend upon the turn which events take 
in Europe. If Britain is successfully invaded 
by Germany, the bill is likely to be enacted 
quickly into law; if the attack fails to ma- 
terialize, it may languish. 


seriousness 


The joint resolution which the President 
has proposed to Congress is not likely to en- 
counter anything like the resistance which the 
Burke-Wadsworth bill is having to face. The 
resolution would empower the President to 
order to active duty the National Guard, the 
Organized Reserves, and the retired members 
of the Regular Army. It would be effective 





until June 30, 1942, and would permit the 
calling up of civilian soldiers for not more than 
1 year’s training. Their would be 
limited to the Western Hemisphere and such 
possessions of the United States as lie out- 
side the hemisphere. General George C. Mar- 
shall, the army’s chief of staff, has announced 
that 55,000 National Guardsmen will be or- 
dered to active duty as soon as Congress 
makes it possible. There are 242,000 officers 
and men all told in the National Guard. Most 
of these would probably be called into service 
as time goes on 

While these discussions were going on, the 
question of whether the United States should 
turn over 50 destroyers to Great Britain was 
again receiving agitated attention. General 
John J. Pershing’s radio appeal for such action 
led to another lively round of debate in the 
halls of Congress and in capital circles. “In- 
terventionists” argued that 50 destroyers 
would make up for Britain’s losses and might 
well spell the difference between victory and 
defeat in the hourly expected blitzkrieg. 
‘Tsolationists’’ denounced the proposal as an 
act of war and claimed that such a move would 
dangerously impair the defenses of the United 
States. 


Alaskan Defenses 


Recent contracts awarded by the navy for 
work on Alaskan air bases have centered at- 
tention again on our northern territory. 

Rich in fish, furs, and minerals, Alaska and 
her waters serve the United States as a vast 
treasure house, the possibilities of which we 
are just beginning to realize. But the stra- 
tegic value of the territory is enormous, too. 
Like Hawaii, it is an important outpost of 
the West. 

Under the new naval contracts, an air base 
will be established on the island of Unalaska, 
and the Kodiak Island base will be improved. 
We have another base at Sitka, and at Fair- 
banks we have an inland base which boasts 
the longest runways in the world. This chain 
of air bases is anchored at McChord Field, 


service 


Tacoma, Washington. One day, if present 
plans work out, McChord Field will be the 
most powerful land air base to be found 
anywhere. 

Ground forces, as well as air forces, are 


being strengthened in Alaska. Up to a few 
months ago, the United States had never kept 
more than 400 soldiers there. But recently 
700 men were landed at Anchorage—the nu- 
cleus of a garrison which may eventually total 
10,000. 

The 





nearness of Japanese and Russian 
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THE WAR GAMES BEGIN 


Troops arrive at a junction in New York 


to —_ in the largest peacetime maneuvers held in the United 
ate: 


The Week at 


What the People of the World 


ises has had something to do with the Push. 
ing of Alaskan defenses. The U.S.SR had 
naval base on the coast of Kamchatka and One 
on an island not far away. Near the tip 
the Kamchatka Peninsula, on the norther, 
most of the Kurile Islands. the Japanese na\ 
has established a base. But the foreign flying 
fields nearest Alaska are those just ACFOss th 
narrow Bering Strait 
just above the Arctic Circle. The other 
even closer. It is on Russia’s island of Bir 
Diomede, which is separated by only oy 
and one-half miles of water from our Lit, 
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JOHNSON 
ALASKA IN THE DEFENSE PICTURE 


Reports that Soviet Russia is building a military bos 
near Alaska have given new impetus to plans for the 
improvement of Alaskan defense. 


Diomede. Eskimos from Little Diomede hay 
been in the habit of paddling over to the 
Russian island to trade ivory, but now they 
say that the Russian authorities have forbidden 
them to return. They report having seen 
submarines moored along the rocky shore of 
Big Diomede and a flying field and a hangar 
under construction. 


Embargo 

The export licensing system, ordered several 
weeks ago by President Roosevelt, has stopped 
nearly all exportation of oil from this coun- 
try, but scrap metal is still being shipped 
away, because the system applies only to the 


best grade of scrap iron. The plan was 
strengthened last week when the President 
announced that no more aviation gasoline 


might be shipped from this country, except t 
nations in the Western Hemisphere 

Great Britain is believed to have adequate 
supplies of airplane fuel; the British were 
said to have “understood” our action as at 
American defense measure. Japan, also 2 
large user of United States oil and gas, has 
almost no sources of her own; the Japanese 
ambassador officially protested the embargo 

Whether or not these export restrictions 
are intended solely to save oil and metal for 
our national defense, it is evident that those 
countries which have been buying from Us, 


particularly Japan, Great Britain, and Spain, § 
will suffer unless they have other sources of } 
Great Britain has such sources. § 


oil and iron. 
japan and Spain may attempt to get raw ma 
terials from Germany, Italy, or Russia. 


Boost for TVA 


Aluminum is necessary to build airplanes, 
and electric power is necessary to make alt- 
minum. Last week Congress passed, and the 
President signed. a bill to expand the Ten 
nessee Valley Authority's power production 
so the Aluminum Company of America would 
have enough electricity to produce more of 
the light metal for airplanes to defend this 
country. 

As part of a $68,500,000 plan for expanding 
the TVA project, $25,000,000 was appropti- 
ated for the present work, which includes 
building a new dam, a steam power plant (to 
serve when there is not enough water to make 
power), and more generators for dams already 
built. 

Only about one-third of the 300,000 kilo- 
watts to be produced by the new dam has 
been allotted to the Aluminum Company and 








to a gunpowder plant being built at Memphis 
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with British funds. The rest is assigned to 
VA's “normal growth.” This fact has led 
, accusations that the President pushed part 
: his long-time TVA plans through Congress 
nder the “defense” label. The move was rec- 
mmended to Congress by the President's 
\dvisory Council on National Defense. 


Gine Fighters 


To fight the constantly growing menace 
of forest fires, especially in the Pacific North- 
west, the U. S. Forest Service has taken a 
leaf from Europe’s latest war plans. “Para- 
chute troops” are now being dropped from 
planes into areas otherwise inaccessible, to 
combat fires, and—if possible—prevent them 
from spreading. 

The money value of forests burned each 

vear in this country would pay for a fleet 
of battleships. This year, dry weather and 
lightning storms have joined forces to cause 
half again as many forest fires as during the 
whole of last year. Furthermore. the fires 
have been more destructive than in recent 
years. 
’ The rapidly expanding network of Ameri- 
can highways helps fighters reach fires more 
rapidly—but it also brings more forest land 
within reach of a lighted cigarette tossed from 
a careless motorist’s hand. To reach the for- 
est interiors, where the most devastating fires 
occur, the United States has built roads, trails, 
firebreaks, and observation towers. Airplane 
patrols are also employed. Fighters equipped 
with two-way radio and tools are rushed to the 
scene of a new fire. By parachute, both men 
ind supplies are landed in the thickest forest 
to head off the blaze. 








FOREIGN 
New Disorders in Asia 


The Konoye cabinet, formed last month to 
give Japan a more vigorously opportunistic 
policy, is losing no time in carrying that policy 
into execution. Taking advantage of the con- 
fusion and weakness into which France has 
been thrown by the German victory, the 
Tokyo government has submitted a number 
ff proposals to the authorities in French 
Indo-China, at the southeastern end of the 
Asian continent. These proposals, as they 
ire termed by Japanese spokesmen, call for 
the granting of special rights in Indo-China 
to the Japanese armed forces. They include 
the right to establish bases in the territory, 
to transport troops over the highways and 
railroads leading to the Chinese province of 
Yunnan, and a demand for the demilitariza- 
tion of French defenses on the Indo-Chinese 
coasts. Since the French are in no position 
to resist these demands, it is difficult to see 
what they can do about them except to yield 
to the Japanese. 

This Japanese offensive is said in some 
quarters to be the first step in an entirely 
hew scheme for ending the China war and for 
partitioning China between Japan and Russia. 
Japanese occupation of Indo-China would en- 
able the Japanese forces to renew the battle 
against the forces of Chiang Kai-shek, now 
entrenched in the southwestern Chinese prov- 
ines of Yunnan and the neighboring Szech- 
wan. Driven out of this area, Chiang Kai- 
shek would be forced to move northwest, 
where he would come head on with Soviet 
outposts in Communist Outer Mongolia. Mos- 
‘ow, it is believed in Tokyo, would then be 
luite agreeable to an understanding with the 
Japanese whereby Chiang would be liquidated, 
northwest China would come under the Red 
‘lag, and the remainder of China would be 
made safe for economic and political domina- 
lon by the Japanese. 

This scheme, however, is a matter for the 
More remote future. For the present, Japan 
‘content to extend its authority through the 
South Pacific. Acquisition of special rights in 











Indo-China will be a long step, meanwhile, 


e and Abroad 


, Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


toward that aim, and will bring the Japanese 
closer toward the Dutch East Indies and put 
them in a better position to menace the 
British bases at Singapore and Hong Kong. 
Inhabitants of Hong Kong, significantly, are 
sandbagging their city against a possible Japa- 
nese attack. 


African Front 

The campaign in Africa, previously confined 
to sporadic bombings of enemy bases and rare 
desert raids, now premises to become one ot 
the main theaters of the British-Axis struggle 
Last week, for the first time, British and 
Italian forces were locked in battle over a 
wide front extending for 1,800 miles from the 
Mediterranean coast, on the Libyan-Egyptian 
frontier, to the British-owned colony of Kenya, 
deep in central Africa. The battles, none of 
them yet decisive, were not fought with the 
equipment traditionally a part of desert war- 
fare. There were no colorful, shouting columns 
of camel-mounted natives. Instead, planes and 
tanks and armored cars fought it out under a 
blazing sun with the temperature 115 in the 
shade and there was precious little shade to be 
found. 

The fighting was not carried out along a 
continuous front, but rather at strategic areas. 
This plan of campaign is dictated by the fact 
that Italian East Africa—which consists of 
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IN AIR-RAID DRILL 


An air-raid practice drill at a big school in Middlesex whch is provided with large and deep shelters to take over 


1,000 pupils. 


Mussolini will apparently attempt to shatter 
the British strongholds that encircle his Afri- 
can empire and bottle up the Fascist forces 
stationed there. 

In this colonial struggle with Italy, the 
British are relying not only upon their own 
resources but upon the support of those 
Ethiopians still resisting Italian occupation. 
Haile Selassie, the Ethiopian emperor who 
fled his throne in 1936 at the Italian approach 
to Addis Ababa, is now with a band of Am- 
haric warriors harassing the Italian forces 
through guerrilla tactics. The British have 





FEAR SPREADS TO HONG 


residents 
British women and children 


Foreseeing the possibility of a Japanese attack, 
sandbags in front of public buildings. 


KONG 


British possession of Hong Kong are piling 
are being evacuated to the Philippines for 


in the 


safety. 


Ethiopia, Italian Somaliland, and Eritrea—is 
surrounded on all sides by British outposts. 
It is a case of Italy struggling to break the 
vise applied by the British. Just across the 
port of Jibuti, main transport junction for 
the Italian territory, is British-held Aden, 
now strongly fortified. To the south are the 
British provinces of Kenya and Uganda, 
guarded by troops from the South African 
Union. And west of the Italian colony is 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Before attempting a 
drive to seize the Suez Canal and the Red Sea 
flanks—which is Italy’s primary objective— 





BOMB SNUFFERS 
British workers demonstrate the latest device for combat- 


ing the dreaded incendiary bomb. These 
snuffers are placed over the explosive, 
fire from spreading. 


long-handled 
preventing the 


once again recognized Selassie as the legal 
ruler of Ethiopia. 


The Balkans Again 


A lively, even intriguing, diplomatic struggle 
is now developing in the Balkans and it may 
have ramifications that are as yet only dimly 
appreciated. It all began with a strange inci- 
dent involving Berlin, Moscow, and the Turk- 
ish capital, Ankara. One day not long ago, 
Germany let it be known that her foreign 
office was in possession of documents proving 
that the Ankara government had been plotting 
to destroy the Soviet oil fields at Baku, on the 
Caspian Sea. And Berlin hinted that when 
the time was ripe, these “documents” would 
be turned over to Moscow. 

At the time the incident occurred, it was 
not clear what purpose Germany hoped to 
serve by this threat. The latest reports from 
the Balkan area, however, are beginning to 
clear up this mystery. On the basis of these 
accounts, it appears that Russia and Turkey 
have for some time been engaged in negotia- 
tions aimed toward stopping German penetra- 
tion in southeast Europe. The plan under 
discussion called for Russian troops to move 
into the Balkan region the moment Germany 
launched her attack upon the British Isles. 
The Russians were to cross the Pruth River, 
the Bessarabian southern frontier, and occupy 
the remainder of Rumania, as well as the 
northern half of Bulgaria. Under this scheme, 
the Pan-Slavic movement which has always 
been a factor in southeast Europe, would be 
revived and a limit would be set to German 
expansion. 

The documents reportedly held by the 
Germans and which they threatened to hand 


Plans to take a large number of children out of the British Isles are progressing slowly. 


over to Moscow were obviously a maneuver 
to break down the Turkish-Soviet negotiations 
and to cast an atmosphere of distrust and sus- 
picion into the parleys. The German strategy 
failed of its objective, for Turkish troops, in 
fulfillment of the understanding, have been 
moved away from the Caucasian frontier with 
Russia and have been concentrated in the 
west near the Bulgarian frontier. In exchange 
for Turkish support of Russia, the Soviet has 
offered new guarantees to the Turkish govern- 
ment both with regard to the latter’s eastern 
frontier and with regard to Turkish control 
of the Dardanelles. 


Greece and the Axis 


Although allied in the war against the British 
Empire, Germany and Italy are engaged in a 
iival propaganda and pressure duel in the 
republic of Greece. Nazi agents are reported 
to be extremely active in Athens, where they 
are lining up Greek merchants and industrial- 
ists for the day when Germany will be in- 
contestably dominant in Europe. At the same 
time, Italian agents have been active, par- 
ticularly in the south of Greece, distributing 
pamphlets that assure the Greek nation it has 
nothing to fear from the present war inas- 
much as it can always rely upon the protec- 
tion of the Italian Empire in the event its 
security is menaced. 

These activities by the Axis partners are 
causing considerable uneasiness among the 
Greeks. Concern over Italy’s intentions is 
particularly widespread. With regard to Ger- 
many, it is felt that her interest in Greece is 
purely a matter of trade. But the Greeks have 
no such confidence in Italy’s aims. On the 
contrary, there is a growing impression, 
created by the assurances of “protection,” 
that Italy is planning some move against 
Greek territory. It is well known that Premier 
Mussolini is anxious to obtain the island of 
Crete, possession of which would strengthen 
his position in the Mediterranean. Even more 
immediate, perhaps, is Italy’s interest in 
Corfu. This small, mountainous, olive-crested 
island, where Odysseus once took refuge from 
shipwreck, is at its nearest point but two miles 
off the southern tip of Albania, now Italian- 
owned, and but 70 miles from the heel of the 
Italian boot. Mussolini, in 1923, was frus- 
trated in his attempt to seize Corfu. Having 
dispatched an Italian fleet to the island and 
taken occupation of it, he was forced to dis- 
gorge this possession by Britain and France. 
It would not be surprising if he should at- 
tempt once again to secure it. 

The one thing that may spare Greece force- 
ful Italian intervention is the close friendship 
that has developed between General John 
Metaxas, the Greek dictator who came into 
power four years ago this month, and Chan- 
cellor Adolf Hitler. 





Notice 


The American Observer is published 
throughout the calendar year with 
the exception of two weeks in Decem- 
ber, and three weeks from the middle 
of August to the first week in Septem- 
ber. The next issue of the paper will 
appear under date of September 9. 
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AMERICAN CITY 


Census figures note a decline in the population of some large cities in the 


United States. 


Many Shifts in 
Population Seen 


(Concluded from page 1) 


sees city after city which made only slight 
gains—Buffalo only 2,000, Cincinnati less 
than 2,000, Kansas City less than 500, and 
Seattle less than 1,000. 


Shift from Cities 

Taking the 237 cities of 25,000 or more 
and lumping them together, one can see 
what has been happening to the typical 
American city. ‘“‘The total population of 
these 237 cities,” reports the Census Bu- 
reau, “increased from 29,255,970 in 1930 to 
30,783,669 in 1940 or 5.2 per cent, as com- 
pared with an increase of 23 per cent 
between 1920 and 1930. Of these 237 
cities, 186 gained and 51 lost population 
in the last 10 years, whereas 219 gained 
and only 16 lost population between 1920 
and 1930.” 

Does this trend indicate that the rise of 
the great cities has reached its peak and 
that in the future the urban center will 
play a less important role in our social, 
economic, political, and cultural life than 
it has played in the past? Do the census 
figures mean that “the decline of the city” 
has already begun? We cannot be certain 
whether the shift of population from the 
cities is a permanent development or merely 
a temporary trend. 

At least a part of this shifting away 
from the large cities may be attributed 
to the growth of the suburban area during 
recent years. The automobile has made it 
possible for large numbers of people to 
live in the less crowded, more healthful 
outlying districts and to travel to and 
from their work in the cities. During the 
last 10 years, suburban developments have 
sprung up around all the larger industrial 
centers of the nation. These new residen- 
tial areas have proved especially popular 
among persons who desire to rear their 
children in less congested and more whole- 
some surroundings. It is possible that 
the future will see the growth of the 
metropolitan area in contrast to the big 
city, with more and more people living in 
the suburbs and working in the city proper. 
The development of the carefully planned 
community on the outskirts of cities, with 
its recreational and educational facilities, 
with its opportunities fo~ small-scale garden- 
ing, has drawn large numbers of people 
away from the cities. The advantages of 
these outlying communities more than off- 
set the disadvantage of being obliged to 
spend considerable time traveling to and 
from one’s place of business. 

Another development which has con- 
tributed toward the movement of popula- 
tion away from the large centers is the de- 
centralization of industry. Large numbers 


of industrial concerns 
have established fac- 
tories away from the 
heart of the urban 
centers. Property has 
been less expensive in 
the suburbs and more 
favorable working 
conditions have been 
made possible. Many 
industrialists have 
followed the example 
of Henry Ford by lo- 
cating their factories 
in regions where their 
employees can engage 
in farming on a small 
supply at 
least part of their 
needs for food. 


scale to 


Future Possibilities 


\ continuation of 
this trend will have 
profound effects upon 
the economic struc- 
ture of cities. Delbert 
Clark, writing re- 
cently in the New 
York Times, forecasts 
some of the possibili- 
ties for the future: 

“For the 
a continuation of 
the decentralization 
of industry and of population will 
mean eventually a sharp revision 
of their economies. Cities in America 
would die a lingering death if they depended 
upon their net birth rate alone to main- 
tain their population; they must have 
‘immigrants’ from elsewhere. 


HENRY BLESSING 


cities 


“A decline, or even a static condition, 
would require a recasting of plans for large- 
scale housing, for new streets, for ‘im- 
provements’ generally, for schools, libraries, 
and everything that goes to make up a city. 
The effect upon business, particularly the 
service industries, would be profound. 

“Comparably, the smaller communities 
would have to improve their facilities to 
take care of the decentralized population. 

“Telephone companies and gas and elec- 
tric utilities would have to curtail their 
plans for expansion in the urban areas and 
turn to rural development instead.” 


Population Growth 


Even more profound are likely to be 
the effects of the general decline in the 
rate of population increase throughout the 
United States. Students of population 
trends have for a number of years predicted 
that within the next few decades the popu- 
lation of this country will reach its peak 
and will remain stationary, or perhaps even 
decline. Preliminary estimates fix the pres- 
ent population at 132.000.000—an increase 
of only 10,000,000 over the 1930 figure 
In that event, the nation’s population will 
have increased less rapidly than ever be- 
fore in our history. 

Until the second half of the last century, 
the rate of population growth in this coun- 
try was fairly constant. Decade after 
decade, the census revealed a phenomenal 


growth. Between 1800 and 1810, the per- 
centage increase was 36.4. The first de- 
cided drop in this rate of increase occurred 
between 1860 and 1870. The rate declined 
to 14.9 per cent in 1910-1920, and showed 
a slight increase—to 16.1 per cent in 1920- 
193 It is expected that the rate of in- 
-1940 will be in the neighbor- 
hood of eight per cent—the sharpest decline 
in the rate of growth in our entire history. 


crease for 1931 


Immigration and Birth Rate 


One of the important causes of this 
dropping off in the rate of population 
growth is the stoppage of immigration 
from abroad. The decade 1930-1940 is the 
first time that the full effects of American 
immigration laws will be revealed in the 
census figures. The marked increases of the 
past have been due, in no small measure, 
to the steady flow of immigrants. During 
the 50-year period from the close of the 
Civil War to the outbreak of the 
World War, more than 26,000,000 foreign- 
ers came to the United States to make 
their homes. During the decade which has 
just closed as many people left this coun- 
try as there were immigrants. 

This curtailment of immigration has 
taken place at the very time that the 
birth rate was falling off. Year in and 
year out, fewer babies are being born. 
In the eight years between 1921 and 1928, 
inclusive, 2,200,000 more babies were born 
than in the following eight years, ending 
with 1936. All this means that a smaller pro- 
portion of the total population is made up 
of children than was formerly the case. 
In 1880, for example, about 14 per cent 
of the population was made up of children 
under five years of age. In 1930, only nine 
per cent was made up of children in that age 
group, and the census of 1940 will reveal 
that the percentage now is even smaller. 

The fact of a stationary population may 
well be the most revolutionary development 
of the twentieth century, so far as its effect 
upon the future of the United States is 
concerned. The American economy has 
been geared to a steadily increasing popu- 
lation. Year after year there were more 
mouths to feed, more backs to clothe, and 
an expanding market for all the products 
of American farm and factory. It was this 
growing population which contributed in no 
small way to the dynamic nature of the 
American economy. 

Already a number of the effects of the 
slowing down in the rate of population in- 
crease are making themselves felt. Each 
year sees a smaller number of children 
enter the elementary schools. Today there 
are more than a million and a half fewer 
children under the age of 10 than there 
were seven years ago. At the same time, an 
increasing proportion of the population is 
made up of older persons. In 1930, only 
22 per cent of the population was 45 years 
of age or older. By 1950, this age group 
will make up at least 30 per cent of the 
population. 

The population trends indicate that the 
United States is slowly becoming an older 
country. We have already seen one effect 
of this change—a decline in the number 


of children of elementary school age. 





MCMANIGAL 


AMERICAN TOWN 
In the future the American town may gain in population and industrial activity at the expense of large cities. 


Another visible effect has been the in- 
creasing demands for old-age pensions, re- 
sulting from the larger number of per- 
sons in the upper-age brackets. Already 
the problem of finding jobs for the worker 
of 40 or over is serious; it is likely to 
become more acute as larger numbers fall 
into that age group. 
As the population 
changes will become apparent. 


other 
The type of 
goods in demand will undergo drastic trans- 
formations. As Mr. Clark puts it, there 
will be “a diminishing demand for milk and 
a growth in consumption of bicarbonate of 
soda; fewer perambulators, more wheel 
chairs.” An older population is likely to 
be more conservative in its political views, 
and its spirit is likely to lack the exuberance 
of a youthful population 

The importance of these changes in the 
character of the American population is 
frequently obscured by the more dramatic 
events and developments of immediate con- 
cern to the nation. But more and more 
people are coming to recognize the chal- 
lenge which they will present to the fu- 
ture. They will call for drastic adjustments 
in our economy. If the nation is to pro- 
gress to economic stability, it will have 
to find ways of enabling the stationary 
population to consume all the goods that 
American agriculture and industry are 
capable of producing. It will have to make 
the adjustments necessary to meet the 
needs of an older population. The United 
States must meet the challenge of these 
changes if the era into which we are 
entering is to be one of progress rather than 
one of decline and stagnation. 


grows older 
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“JOE'S GETTING HIS SECOND WIND!” 


CARR IN BOY'S LIFE 


Husband (feeling a twinge in the back while 
he is tuning the radio): By George, I believe 
I’m getting lumbage 

Wife: Well, pshaw—tune it out—we won’t 
be able to understand a word they say, anyhow. 

—Boy’s Lire 

“Any of you lads know anything about 
shorthand?” the sergeant asked a bunch of 
recruits. 

There was a quick response. 
stepped out at once. 

“Righto,” said the sergeant. “They’re short- 
handed in the cookhouse.” 


Six of them 


—Tir-Bits 


The following correction appeared in a small 
town paper: 

“Our paper carried a notice last week that 
Mr. John Doe is a defective in the police force. 
This was a typographical error. Mr. Doe is 
really a detective in the police farce.” 
—Srray Stories 





Butcher: You want a half pound of mince- 
meat, Madam? 
Mrs. Newbride: Yes, and cut it off a 
nice, tender young mince. 
—Capprr’s WEEKLY 
Sitting in a concert hall, waiting for the 
concert to begin, a man, seeing a little boy in 
front of him looking at his watch, bent for- 
ward and asked: “Does it tell the time?” 
“No,” answered the little boy, “You have 
to look at it.” 
—Royat Arcanum BULLETIN 





Smith bought a new car that impressed his 
friends favorably. One day a friend remarked: 
“Tt’s not a bad looking bus, old man. What’s 
the most you ever got out of it?” 

“Seven times in one mile,” he answered, 
wearily. —Grit 
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Napoleonic Wars. Oct. 2—6; July 15—6 

National Defense Council. June 10—2 

Neutrality in the World War. Sept. 25—6 

Ottoman Empire. Oct. 30—6 

Pan-Americanism. Apr. 15—6 

Polish History. Sept. 18—6 

Political Parties. Mar. 4—6 

Political Conventions. July 8—6 

Preparedness. May 27—6 

President and Foreign Policy. May 20—6 

Reform Movements and War. Apr. 1—6 

Spain’s Rise and Fall as World Power. July 
29—6 

Spoils System. Feb. 26—6 

Suez Route. June 24—6 

Third Republic, End of. July 1—6 

Third Term. Dec. 4—6 

War and Public Opinion. June 17—6 

War Economy. Mar. 11—6 


Hoover, Herbert. May 27—4 
Hoover, J. Edgar. Mar. 25—6 
Hore-Belisha, Leslie. Jan. 22—2 
Hours of Labor. Oct. 16—4— 
Housing. 


Census. Feb. 12—4 

Crime and. Feb. 5—4 

Defense and. July 8—7 

Federal Housing Administration. Nov. 6—4 
National Picture. Oct. 23—1 

New York City. Oct. 23—4 

Parkchester. Dec. 4—4 

Rural. Mar. 25—4 

Students, of. Oct. 30—7; Apr. 1—7 
United States Housing Authority. Nov. 27 


—4 
Hull, Cordell. Feb. 5—6 


Hungary. Apr. 8—1 


Iceland. Apr. 29—4 
Income Taxes. Feb. 12—4 
India. Oct. 30—5; Nov. 20—5; Dec. 4—1; 


Jan. 29—5; Mar. 25—5; Apr. 8—5; May 
an 


5 


</ 


Indians, Congress of Pan-American. May 


20—5 


Indo-China. July 8—5 

Industry. (See Business, Labor) 

Inonu, Ismet. Oct. 30—6 

Insurance Companies. Mar. 18—1 

Ireland. Jan. 1—5; Feb. 19—5; Mar. 18—1; 


Apr. 15—5 
Ironside, Gen. Sir William Edmund. June 
17—6 


Italy. 


Africa, in. July 22—5 

Albania. Dec. 11—5 

Colonies. June 17—5 

Ethiopia. Mar. 18—5 

Fascist State. Nov. 6—2 

Foreign Policy. Mar. 25—5; Apr. 1—5 
Neutrality. Nov. 27—1 

Papal Visit. Jan. 8—5 

Position in War. Apr. 22—1; Apr. 29—1 
Role of. June 10—1 

San Marino. Mar. 25—5 

Spain. June 10—5 

War Declaration. June 17—4 

World War. Nov. 27—6 


J 


Jackson, Robert H. Jan. 22—2 
Japan. (See also China, Far East) 


American Trade. Feb. 5—5; Aug. 5—4 
Anniversary. Feb. 19—5 
Argentine Trade. Mar. 25—5 
British Relations. Feb. 5—5; July 29—5; 
July 1—5 
Foreign Ministry. Oct. 23—5 
Foreign Policy. Nov. 27—5; Aug. 12—5 
internal Situation. Jan. 8—5; July 1—5 
Island Mandate. Mar. 11—5 
New Order in Asia. July 22—1 
Picture of. Mar. 25—2 
Power Shortage. Feb. 12—5 
Russia. Jan. 15—5 
United States. Oct. 30—5; Jan. 1—5 
K 
Kennedy, Joseph P. Oct. 9—6 
Keynes, John Maynard. Aug. 5—6 


Knox, Col. Frank. June 3—6 
Knudsen, William. May 27—6 


L 

Labor. (See also Business) 

AFL vs. CIO. Sept. 11—4; Oct. 23—4; 
Dec. 11—4; Feb. 12—4 

Anti-Picket Laws. May 6—4 

Auto Workers. Apr. 29—4 

Child Labor. Oct. 30—4; Apr. 29—6 

Chrysler Election. Oct. 9—4 

Duties of. Dec. 4—4 

Employment. Nov. 27—4 

History. Feb. 12—6 

International Labor Ogranization. Nov. 27 
soci 

Job Training. Dec. 4—4; June 10—2 

Machines and Jobs. May 20—1 

Migrant Labor. Oct. 30—4; Mar. 11—4; 
May 6—4 

National Labor Relations Board. Nov. 
27—4; Feb. 12—1; Mar. 18—4; July 15—4 

Politics in. Feb. 5—4 

Relief. Feb. 5—4; Apr. 1—4; Apr. 29—4 

Republic Steel Case. Apr. 22—4 

Strikes. Sept. 18—5S; Nov. 13—4; Mar. 
4—4; June 10—4 


Wages and Hours. Oct. 16—4; May 6—4 
La Guardia, Fiorello. 

La Follette Committee. 
Land, Emory S. 
Landon, Alfred M. 


Cultural Relations. 


Havana Conference. July 1—1; July 15—5; 
July 22—5; July 29—5; 


Indian Conference. Apr. 29—5; May 20—5 


Pan-American Games. 
Pan-American Highway. 
Pan-Americanism. 


Nov. 6—1; Mar. 18—5 


Sept. 11—5; May 27—5; 
June 24—5; July 8—5; Aug. 5—7 
Lenroot, Katharine. 


League of Nations. 


Lindbergh, Col. Charles A. Oct. 23—7 
Nov. o—5; Luxemburg. May 6—5 


Madden, J. Warren. Feb. 12—6 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. 
Mannerheim, Baron Gustaf. 
Marshall, Gen. George C. 
Martin, Joseph W., Jr. 
McNutt, Paul V. 


Merchant Marine. 
Sept. 11—5; Nov. 27—5; Dec. 11—5; 
25—1 & 7; Apr. 15—5; 


Apr. 22—1; Apr. 29—1 
Apr. 1—5; Apr. 8—5 
Jan. 1—6; Jan. 15—4 


Monetary System. 


Murphy, Frank. 
Mussolini, Benito. 


18—4; Jan. 8—4; Jan. 22—1; Mar. 25—4; 


June 10—4; July 1-4 
June 10—2 & 4; Aug. 5—4 
June 3-4; June 10—1; 


Appropriations for. 

Developments in. 
June 24—4; July 2 

June 3—4; July 15—4 


Military Training, Compulsory. 
1; July 1—4; July 8—4; July 29—4; Aug. 


Navy, Two-Ocean. 
May 27—1 & 6 

Raw Materials. June 3—1; June 17—3 
4; July 29—4; Aug. 5—4 
June 10—4; July 1 
National Labor Relations Board. 
National Youth Administration. 
Natural Resources. Dec. 11—1 
Feb. 19—5; Feb. 26—1 
Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal. 


; Mar. 4—2; May 


(See Foreign Policy—U:S.) 
(See Political Scene) 





Feb. 26—5; Apr. 15—5; Apr. 22—1; 


Dec. 4—4; Jan. 1—4; May 27—4 


O'Mahoney, Senator Joseph. Mar. 18—6 
Otto, Archduke. 


Nov. 27—5; Feb. 19—5 


Mar. 11—4 & 5 
(See Latin America) 


Feb. 19—4; Apr. 22—4 
Pensions, Old Age. (See Social Security) 


Petroleum. Apr. 29—5 


Pittman, Senator Key. 
Pius XII, Pope. Nov. 6—5; Jan. 8—5; June 
(See Europe, Germany) 


American Opinion. Oct. 16—4; Jan. 8—4; 


Campaign Issues. 
Democratic Convention. 
8—4; July 15—4 


May 27—4; July 


Mar. 18—4; July 22—1 
Kansas City. Apr. 15—4 


Jan. 29—4; Mar. 4—4 
National Conventions. 








Party Platforms. July 1—1; July 8—1 
Political Education. Oct. 2—1 

Poll Taxes. Apr. 29—4 

Presidential Candidates. Dec. 11—4; Jan. 


1—4; Apr. 1—1 


Primary Elections. Mar. 11—1; Apr. 15—4 
Republican Convention. May 27—4; June 


24—-1; July 8—1 


Republican Party. Mar. 4—1 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. Nov. 27—4; Jan. 


8—4; Jan. 29—4; Mar. 11—4; May 6—4; 
May 20—4; June 24—4; July 15—4 


Socialist Party. Apr. 15—4 
Third Term. Dec. 4—6; Mar. 4—4 
War and Politics. Sept. 11—4; Oct. 9—4 
Willkie, Wendell L. July 8—1 
Polls of Public Opinion. Aug. 5—2 
Population Trends. Aug. 12—1 
Portugal. Apr. 29—5; July 29—1 
Public Works Administration. Oct. 2—4 


Quezon, Manuel. Jan. 1—6 


R 


Radio. 
Broadcasting Code. Oct. 2—4; Oct. 23—4; 


Nov. 20—4 


Broadcasting’s 20th Anniversary. July 


Frequency Modulation. Apr. 1—4; June 


cee 


Naval Radio Service. Oct. 16—4 

Wave Lengths. Jan. 29—4 
Raeder, Admiral Erich. May 13—6 
Railroads. Oct. 9—7; Jan. 29—4 
Ramspeck, Robert. Feb. 26—6 
Raw Materials. (See National Defense) 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements. (See Foreign 


Trade—U:S.) 


Red Cross. Sept. 25—5; May 20—4; June 


3—4; June 17—4; July 1—4 


Refugees, Political and War. Oct. 30—4; Feb. 


12—5; Apr. 8—5; Apr. 22—5; July 84; 
July 22—4; Aug. 5—4 


Relief. (See Work Projects Administration) 
Reorganization. (See Government) 
Republican Party. (See Political Scene) 
Renaud, Paul. Apr. 1—6 

Ribbentrop, Joachim von. Oct. 23—7 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. (See Political Scene) 
Rubber, Synthetic. Feb, 19—4; July 1—4 
Rumania. Oct. 2—1; Dec. 4—5; Feb. 


s—! 
, — 


uw 


Feb. 19—5; Feb. 26—1; Apr. 2 
July 1—5; Aug. 5—5 


Russia. (See also Europe, Finland) 
Allies, Relations with. Apr. 8—5 
Army. Jan. 8—5; May 20—5 


Balkan States. July 8—1 
Baltic States. Oct. 9—1; Oct. 16—5 


Comintern. Nov. 20—5 


Foreign Policy. Oct. 23—5; Nov. 13—5 


Japan. Jan. 15—5 


Near East. Feb. 19—5; Feb. 26—1 


New Economic Policy. Feb. 19—5 
Past Foreign Policies. Oct 9—6; July 29 
Polish Invasion. Sept. 25—1 

Position in Europe. May 6—1 
Stockholm Conference. Oct. 30—5 


Territorial Gains. June 24—5; July 29—2 
& 5 


Vistula-Dnieper Canal. Apr. 15—5 


War Reactions. June 3—5 


Ss 


Saadabad. Mar. 18—5 
Safety. (See Accidents) 
Salazar, Dr. Antonio de Oliveira. July 29—6 
Scandinavia. Oct. 30—5; Jan. 8—1; Apr. 


15—5; Apr. 22—1; Apr. 29—1 


Science. 


Chemicals from Ocean. July 22—4 
Nylon. (See Nylon) 

Synthetic Rubber. (See Rubber) 
U-235. May 20—4; June 10—4 


Securities and Exchange Commission. Mar. 


11—4 


Selassie, Haile. June 24—5 
Shanghai. Apr. 22—5 
Shipping. Sept. 18—4; Oct. 30—4; Nov. 6—4; 


Nov. 20—4; Mar. 18—4; Apr. 15—1; 
June 17—4 


Siam. Apr. 15—5 

Sibelius, Jan. Dec. 11—6 

Silver Purchase Act. May 20—4 

Singapore. May 20—5 

Sino-Japanese War. (See Far East) 

Social Legislation, States. Aug. 5—4 

Social Security. Oct. 23—4; Nov. 20—4; Nov. 


27—4; Jan. 1—4; Jan. 15—4 


Soil Conservation. Dec. 11—1 

South America. (See Latin America) 

South, the. Sept. 18—4; May 20—2 

Spain. (See also Europe) Sept. 11—5; Oct. 


30—5; Jan. 15—5; Feb. 19—1; Apr. 8—5; 
June 3—5; June 10—5; July 29—1 


Speech, Freedom of. Dec. 4—4; Jan. 8—1 
Stalin, Josef. Sept. 11—6; July 8—6 
Stassen, Gov. Harold. Apr. 29—6 

State Department. June 24—7; July 1—7 
States. 


Larger States. Mar. 11—4 

Legislatures. Jan. 15—4 

Lobbies. Nov. 13—4 

Louisiana Politics. Jan. 29—4; Mar. 4—4 

Social Legislation. Aug. 5—4 

South, the. Sept. 18—4 

Southwest. May 20—2 

Trade Barriers. Dec. 4—4; Apr. 1—4; Apr. 
8—1 


Statue of Liberty. July 1—4 

Stettinius, Edward R., Jr. June 17—6 
Stimson, Henry L. July 1—6 
Stockholm. Apr. 29—5 

Stokowski, Leopold. July 20—6 
Stowe, Leland. May 13—6 
Stoyadinovitch, Milan. May 6—5 
Streit, Clarence K. Feb. 5—6 

Strikes. (See Labor) 

Studebaker, John W. Nov. 6—6 
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Supreme Court. 
Dec. 4—4; Jan. 15—4; Feb. 26—4 
Sweden. Apr. 15—5; Apr. 22—1; Apr. 29—1 


Dec. 4—4; Feb. 12—4; June 10—4; July 

1—4; July 8—4 
Taylor, Myron C. 

Mar. 18—1; Apr. 1—4; Apr. 8—1; May 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
(See Political Scene) 
Oct. 9—5; Mar. 4—5 
Toscanini, Arturo. 
Agreements. (See Foreign Trade— 


J 
Oct. 30—1; Feb. 19—5; Feb. 26—1; 


Tweedsmuir, Lord. Feb. 12—6 


Un-American Activities. (See Dies Commit- 


Union of S. Africa. 


Valera, Eamon de. 


Victor Emanuel, King. 


Vocational Outlook. 


Beauty Operator. 
Building Trades. 
Commercial and Fine Art. 


Foreign Service. 


Government Employment. 
Home Economics. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employment. 


Library Work. Mar. 11—7 
Navy and Marine Corps. 


Police and Firemen. 


Veterinary Medicine. 
Voroshilov, Clementi. 


Wages and Hours. 
Wang Ching-wei. 
War Resources Board. 
Welles, Sumner. 
Weygand, Gen. Maxime. 
Wheeler, Sen. Burton K. 


Oct. 16—4; May 6—4 


Wilhelmina, Queen. 
Willkie, Wendell L. 
Wilson, Sir Horace. 
Work Projects 
Dec. 11—4; Jan. 1—4; Feb. 5—4; Apr. 
1—4; Apr. 29—4; May 6—4; June 3—4; 


(See Political Scene) 


Yonai, Admiral Mitsumasa. Feb. 19—6 
(See also Education) 
American Youth Congress. 
American Youth Orchestra. 
Citizenship. Jan. 15—7; Feb. 26—7 
Civic Problems. 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Commencement. 


Discussion Clubs. 
Feb. 12—8; Mar. 4—7 
High School Journalism. Apr. 29—7 


Household Training. 
Housing Project. 


Job Training. June 10—2 
Junior Governments. 
Mock Political Convention. 
Model House of Representatives. 


National Youth Administration. 
7; Oct. 16—4; Nov. 13—4; July 15—4 
Pan-American Conference. 


Program for America. 
Radio Broadcasting. Mar. 25—7 
Student Councils. 
Student Interests. 
White House Conference. 





